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PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

One  of  the  important  basic  weaknesses  of  democratic  government, 
whether  at  the  federal,  state  or  local  level,  is  the  lack  of  inter-depart- 
mental relationships.  The  citizens  of  Maryland  were  farsighted,  therefore, 
when  they  created  the  State  Planning  Commission,  an  organization  concerned 
with  both  departmental  and  inter-departmental  long-range  planning. 

One  of  the  strong  features  of  this  study  is  the  fact  that  two  de- 
partments are  involved,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Correction.  The  serious  interest  of  the  officials  of  these  departments, 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  State  Planning  Commission,  formed  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  study. 

Although  many  states  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  overcrowding 
in  institutions  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  and  in  some  cases  are  fac- 
ing crises,  few  have  made  the  effort  to  study  the  current  issues,  much  less 
the  long-range  needs.  This  study  deals  with  both.  The  importance  of  time 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Undue  delay  in  fulfilling  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions included  in  this  study  may  prove  very  costly. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  assess  the  needs  and  to  recommend 
adeq\aate  services  for  children  and  youth  up  to  18  years  of  age  of  the  State 
of  Ifeiryland  who  come  into  conflict  with  the  law.  The  major  emphasis  is  on 
present  and  prospective  institutional  needs  projected  to  1965.  Since  criti- 
cal conditions  currently  exist  at  the  Maryland  State  Reformatory  for  Ifeles, 
the  Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys,  and  Boys'  Village,  special  attention 
was  given  to  male  youth  offenders  in  the  16  to  18  year  old  age  group.  Al- 
though the  present  situation  in  institutions  accommodating  girl  offenders  is 
not  acute,  other  factors,  including  the  need  for  long-range  planning,  require 
the  inclusion  of  senrices  for  females  in  this  study. 


In  order  to  formulate  recommendations  that  wovild  give  Maryland  a 
coordinated,  efficient  system  of  services  for  young  offenders,  the  total 
structures  of  the  training  schools  as  also  institutions  under  the  Department 
of  Correction  dealing  with  youthful  offenders,  including  laws  and  adminis- 
trative practices,  were  studied.  By  this  means  the  potential  strength  of 
both  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Correction  and 
possible  areas  of  inter-departmental  exchange  of  services  could  be  evaluated, 
Cvring  to  limitations  of  time,  however,  no  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the 
efficacy  of  the  existing  institutional  programs.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  . 
include  a  review  of  such  important  services  as  prevention,  probation,  and 
after-care  or  parole. 

The  study  and  its  recommendations  are  addressed  to  the  folloinng 
specific  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  relieving  the  overcrowding  at  the 
Maryland  Reformatory  for  Males? 

2.  How  can  a  more  constructive  program  be  planned  for  the  l6  to 
18  year  old  youths? 

3.  What  institutions  are  needed  to  reduce  the  excessive  popula- 
tion at  the  two  training  schools  for  boys? 

4.  What  can  be  done  with  the  youths  who  are  vmable  to  adjust  in 
the  training  schools  and  those  in  the  reformatory  who  belong 
in  an  open  type  institution? 

5.  How  can  inter-departmental  transfers  be  made  and  still  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  the  child? 

6.  I'Jhat  type  of  state  organization  is  needed  to  administer  a 
program  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency? 

7.  What  should  be  done  to  strengthen  the  State's  services  in  both 
the  Department  of  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Correction? 
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8.  What  types  of  children  should  he  cared  for  at  the  different 
institutions  in  both  departments  in  order  to  effectively  meet 
their  needs? 

9.  How  can  the  interests  of  both  the  youths  and  the  departments 
be  protected  in  the  inter-departmental  exchange  of  services? 

During  the  conduct  of  the  study,  numerous  interviews  and  confer- 
ences were  held  with  Judges,  State  and  Baltimore  City  officials,  board  mem- 
bers of  the  training  schools  and  institutional  personnel.  In  addition  to 
the  four  training  schools  of  the  State,  visits  were  made  to  the  Reformatory 
for  Males,  House  of  Correction, and  Patuxent  Institution.  The  two  forestry 
camps  operated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Baltimore  City 
Jail  were  also  included  in  the  tours  of  institutions. 

General  principles  and  practices  throughout  the  coimtry  pertinent 
to  the  study  were  discussed  with  the  staff  members  of  the  Division  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice.   Informal  discus;:. J  3:.is 
were  held  with  leaders  in  the  field  at  national  professional  meetings  attend- 
ed by  the  consialtant  during  the  year. 


SlMylARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  EEC CMENDAT IONS 

Conclusiong 

1,  There  are  many  potentialities  in  the  resources  for  caring  for  youth 
in  Maryland,  If  the  reccnmendations  relative  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  juvenile  institutions  are  carried  out,  this 
State  will  have  one  of  the  finest  programs  for  children  and  youth  in 
the  country, 

2,  There  is  urgent  need  not  only  to  provide  additional  institutional 
space,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  central  office  of  the  Department 
of  Correction,  The  phenomenal  population  growth  of  the  State  with 
the  resulting  increase  of  commitments  to  the  institutions  has  not 
been  matched  by  institutional  additions  or  necessary  central  office 
staff, 

3,  One  of  the  important  resources  is  the  leadership  strength  in  both 
departments.  Both  Thomas  J,  S,  ¥axter.  Director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  James  W.  Curran,  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Correction,  are  able,  experienced  administrators  dedi- 
cated to  their  work.  They  also  have  capable  staff  members  in  the 
central  offices  and  in  the  institutions.  Given  the  tools,  they  can 
make  real  progress, 

A.  The  implementation  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report  will  repre- 
sent another  outstanding  contribution  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the 
serious  national  problem  of  finding  the  best  methods  of  treating  and 
retraining  youth  offenders.  The  citizens  of  the  State  and  the  offend- 
ers should  benefit. 


Recommendations 

1.  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare: 

a.  Create  a  Division  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, with  head  of  Division  to  be  called  Commissioner, 

b.  Create  an  Advisory  Committee  of  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
Chairman  of  State  Welfare  Board  -  Chairman  and  Director  to  be 
Ex-Officio  members. 

c.  Clearly  define  responsibilities  of  Division  of  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  by  legislation. 

2.  Change  function  of  Training  School  Boards  from  administrative  to 
advisory. 

3.  Change  method  of  commitments  from  specific  training  schools  to  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

4-.  Study  methods  of  facilitating  inter-departmental  transfers  of  Juve- 
nile delinquents. 

5.  Construct  combination  detention  and  classification  facilities,  one, 
the  proposed  Maryland  Children's  Study  Center  at  Spring  Grove,  the 
other,  in  Southern  Maryland,  \rith   initial  combined  capacity  of  96 
and  provision  for  expansion  to  192  by  1965. 

6.  Construct  a  new  training  school  for  16  to  18  year  old  boys,  with 
capacity  of  200. 

7.  Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys 

a.  Construct  a  new  cottage  with  capacity  of  25. 

b.  As  soon  as  new  institutions  are  available,  remove  all  detention 
cases,  all  boys  under  13  and  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

8.  Boys'  Village  of  Maryland: 

a.  Construct  new  cottage  with  capacity  of  25. 


b.  As  soon  as  new  institutions  are  available,  remove  all  detention 
cases,  all  boys  tinder  13  and  over  16  years  of  age. 
9.  Forestry  Camps: 

a.  Expand  camp  program  from  80  to  130  by  1965. 

10,  Barrett  School  for  Girls s 

a.  Close  this  institution  as  soon  as  other  institutional  provisions 
can  be  made  for  the  girls. 

11,  Construct  by  1962  a  new  institution  for  boys  13  years  and  younger 
with  capacity  of  150. 

12,  Construct  as  soon  as  possible  four  cottages  at  Montrose  School  for 
Girls  with  capacity  of  25  each  and  adequate  school  and  supporting 
facilities.  When  this  space  is  available,  it  will  serve  all  delin- 
quent girls  of  the  State,  It  is  possible  that  a  fifth  cottage  \ilth 
a  capacity  of  25  will  be  needed  by  1965, 

13,  Conduct  a  thorough  study  in  cooperation  \-rith  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  method  by  which  educational 
programs  in  the  State's  training  schools  can  be  conducted  by  either 
County  School  Districts  or  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

14,  Department  of  Correction: 

a.  Construct  a  new  Intermediate  Reformatory  or  Industrial  School 
serving  youths  from  15  to  20  years  of  age  with  capacity  of  600. 

b.  Strengthen  diagnostic  sind  classification  services  in  both  Central 
Office  and  institutions. 

c.  Create  a  Division  of  Statistics  and  Research  in  the  Central  Office. 

d.  Organize  a  program  of  in-service  training  i^th  Central  Office 
supervision. 

15,  Strengthen  program  at  Patuxent  Institution  by  adding  needed  physical 
facilities  and  professional  staff. 


l6.  Create  by  legislation  an  inter-departmental  committee  on  transfers, 
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SECTION  I 

PROBLEMS  PRESENTED  BY  YOUTHFUL  OFFENDERS 
Mm  PROGPAMS  OF  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 


Considerable  confusion  exists  as  to  the  causes,  types,  amount  and 
seriousness  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In   order  to  understand  some  of  these 
issues,  a  review  of  some  of  the  factors  underlying  juvenile  delinquency, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  16  to  18  year  old  offenders,  is  in  order. 

Editorials  appear  almost  daily  on  "how  to  handle  teen-age  thugs." 
Special  studies  are  being  conducted  by  local  and  State  agencies  on  the 
delinquent  behavior  of  youth.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  problem  of 
social  adjustment  facing  our  country  today.  like  many  social  problems, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hysteria,  emotional  reaction,  and  seeking  of  pana- 
ceas, all  of  which  point  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  all  the 
various  factors  involved.  While  no  attempt  at  such  a  study  will  here  be 
made,  it  is  nevertheless  important  clearly  to  define  the  major  problems  re- 
lating to  juvenile  delinquency,  for  no  state  can  effectively  plan  a  preven- 
tive or  treatment  program  without  facing  squarely  the  fundamental  issues 
involved. 

Some  of  the  most  important  questions  are:  How  can  society  be  best 
protected?  What  are  the  most  effective  preventive  programs?  Should  the 
age  covered  by  juvenile  court  be  reduced  to  l6  years?  Is  there  a  need  for 
a  youth  court?  What  types  of  probation  services  are  needed?  Can  training 
schools  provide  programs  for  all  the  youths  or  are  other  types  of  institu- 
tions needed?  VJhat  methods  of  after-care  are  most  effective?  What  areas  of 
service  should  be  provided  by  the  local  communities  and  what  areas  should  be 
provided  by  the  State?  Which  department  or  departments  of  the  State  should 
assume  the  responsibility? 
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An  open  mind  and  a  xjillingneas  to  base  future  plans  on  best  prac- 
tice and  knowledge  are  essential  if  even  partial  answers  are  to  be  found. 
The  problems  raised  by  the  youth  offender  challenge  not  only  traditional 
philosophies  but  also  current  theories.  Before  discussing  the  questions  in 
detail,  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  problem  should  first  be  consider- 
ed. 

According  to  the  FBI,  persons  under  21  years  of  age  accounted  for 
nearly  20^  of  all  the  serious  crimes  committed  in  1957.  Compared  x-xith  1950, 
there  were  twice  as  many  burglaries,  three  times  as  many  auto  thefts,  and 
four  times  as  many  larcenies.  Although  these  figures  need  some  interpreta- 
tion, such  as  the  methods  used  by  some  police  departments  in  reporting,  they 
still  present  a  grave  picture.  The  seriousness  of  the  offenses  overshadows 
the  number.  Currently,  even  the  better  probation  departments  are  facing  ex- 
cessive case  loads  -  the  less  able  departments  are  swamped.  In  a  majority 
of  the  states,  the  training  schools  and  industrial  schools  are  dangerously 
overcrowded.  In   order  to  provide  some  measure  of  relief,  some  states  have 
actually  been  forced  to  readapt  existing  institutions,  such  as  tuberculosis 
sanitariimis . 

One  important  fact  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  youth  of- 
fenders fall  into  major  groups.  The  first  is  made  up  of  mostly  first  offend- 
ers and  a  few  who  may  have  had  one  or  two  minor  contacts  with  the  law. 
These  boys  often  get  into  difficulty  simply  in  pursuit  of  a  thrill.  Repre- 
sentation of  all  strata  of  society  are  found  in  this  group.   Often  their 
acts  involve  considerable  property  damage,  but  rarely  assaiolt. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  youths  who  have  a  criminal  rather 
than  a  delinquent  pattern  of  behavior.  They  have  long  previous  histories 
of  contacts  vjith  the  juvenile  court.  Most  have  been  on  probation  or  in 
training  schools  and  have  not  benefited  by  any  of  these  experiences.  Their 
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crimes  often  Involve  violence  as  well  as  property  loss, 

V/hile  the  girl  offenders  are  smaller  in  ntunber,  the  problems  they 
pose  are  no  less  complex.  The  pressure  of  the  1958  cultiire  has  taken  its 
toll,  and  the  expressions  of  hostility  and  rebellion  of  delinquent  girls  is 
greater  than  that  ever  before  experienced.  They  currently  are  engaging  in 
a  wider  variety  of  delinquent  acts  and  often  are  associated  with  boys  in 
gang  warfare.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  institutions  for  females 
there  has  been  a  series  of  major  incidents  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  groups  of  girls  is  not  as 
clear-cut  as  that  for  the  boys.  However,  there  are  some  girls  16  years  of 
age  and  over  who  cannot  be  cared  for  in  an  open  institution  and  should  be 
placed  in  an  industrial  or  reformatory-type  facility. 

The  first  responsibility  of  any  service  dealing  with  law  enforce- 
ment or  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  is  the  protection  of  society.  As 
a  consequence,  initial  steps  shoiild  be  taken  in  the  areas  of  prevention. 
In  all  studies  of  serious  delinquent  acts  or  of  criminals  the  most  common 
characteristic  is  truancy.  Every  effort,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  fiiid 
out  and  remove  the  cause  of  the  truancy.   In  many  cities,  the  gang  or  street 
Worker  who  attempts  to  redirect  the  goals  of  the  gangs  has  proved  effective. 

One  of  the  major  problems  faced  by  the  16  to  18  year  old  youth  is 
the  lack  of  employment  opportunities.  The  need  of  newsboys  has  been  sharp- 
ly reduced  by  the  widespread  use  of  vending  machines.  Rapid  groxrfch  in  the 
OTrjnership  of  the  automobile  and  the  location  of  supermarkets  ^^^ithin  easy 
traveling  distance  have  lessened  the  need  for  delivery  boys.  Many  employ- 
ers are  unwilling  to  hire  a  boy  on  a  training  basis  because  of  the  impend- 
ing military  service.   In  some  areas  there  are  barriers  in  certain  types  of 
employment  because  of  race.   To  further  complicate  the  problem,  the  child 
labor  laws  have  not  been  reviewed  for  some  time,  and  while  progress  has 
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been  made  in  safety  devices  and  reduction  in  the  hours  of  employment  many- 
types  of  employment  are  still  barred  to  youth, 

Whether  due  to  the  lack  of  ample  employment  opportunities  or  for 
any  other  reason,  idleness  among  youths  is  a  prime  cause  of  delinquency. 
Accordingly,  there  is  a  real  need  on  the  national  and  state  levels  to  seri- 
ously consider  a  CCC  or  NYA  type  camp  program,  with  the  follow-up  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  provide  boys  with  suitable  records  with  the  oppor- 
tiMiity  for  placement  in  business  or  industry.  In  addition,  the  child  labor 
laws  should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  see  if  in  thn  light  of  improved  working 
conditions  more  30b  opportunities  can  be  made  for  youths. 

The  first  juvenile?  court  law  was  passed  in  1899  and  it  represent- 
ed a  major  step  in  social  progress.  But  even  today,  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury later,  the  necessary  tools,  such  as  adequate  probation  staffs  and  de- 
tention facilities,  have  not  been  provided  for  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  law  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  major  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
keep  children  from  becoming  criminals,  for  which  reason,  in  fact,  juvenile 
courts  are  constituted  as  courts  of  equity  rather  than  criminal  courts.  The 
law  thus  gives  to  juvenile  court  judges  wider  discriminatory  authority  than 
that  accorded  to  those  in  the  criminal  courts. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  all  children  covered  by  the  law  is  probab- 
ly the  most  common  error  made  by  juvenile  court  judges  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Ranging  from  16  to  21  years,  the  maximum  age  limit  of  the  juvenile 
cotirts  in  most  states  is  IS  years.  We  frequently  overlook  the  fact  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  I6  year  old  youth  of  1899  and  his 
counterpart  of  1958.  In  knowledge,  maturity,  abilities,  and  often  in  physi- 
cal size,  the  I6  year  old  youth  of  today  woiald  equal  the  19  or  20  year   old 
of  1899.  This  is  demonstrated  both  in  positive  achievements  as  well  as  in 
criminal  acts.  Therefore  the  chronological  age  should  provide  only  the 
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basis  of  departiore  In  the  handling  of  youth  offenders.  In  practically  all 
juvenile  court  laws  there  is  a  waiver  clause  that  penults  the  judge  to  re- 
fer the  case  to  a  criminal  court  if  the  acts  are  serious.  Where  the  records 
show  that  the  youth  has  not  profited  by  the  juvenile  court  services  and  the 
pattern  is  of  a  criminal  nature,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
referral  to  the  criminal  court. 

Opponents,  however,  object  on  the  grounds  that  referral  to  the 
criminal  court  causes  the  youth  to  have  a  criminal  record  -  and  this  is 
true.  The  facts  remain  that  such  a  youth  hinders  the  operation  of  the  juve- 
nile court  both  by  contaminating  other  youths  in  the  training  schools  and 
by  lessening  public  support.  Moreover,  although  they  do  not  have  a  crimi- 
nal record,  the  long  history  of  juvenile  court  contactd  of  these  youths 
often  handicaps  them  in  securing  employment  or  prevents  enlistment  in  the 
military  service.  Referrals  to  criminal  court,  however,  should  only  be 
made  after  thorough  study. 

In  reviewing  this  problem,  we  must  not  overlook  the  other  large 
group  of  youths  who  do  not  represent  a  serious  menace  to  society.  If  the 
age  of  the  juvenile  court  is  reduced  and  no  other  provisions  are  made  for 
this  group,  many  will  be  permanently  handicapped  by  having  a  criminal  rec- 
ord. Most  of  these  youths  are  amenable  to  probation  or  rehabilitation  in 
a  good  institution  and  the  prognosis  of  positive  future  adjustment  is  good. 
There  is  probably  a  place  in  large  cities  for  a  youth  court,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  such  a  court  when  the  population  is  small.  All  juvenile  courts 
shoTxld  have  available  on  the  local,  county,  or  state  level  clinical  services 
which  can  furnish  diagnostic  reports  when  the  need  is  indicated.   If  a  youth 
court  and  a  juvenile  court  exist  in  the  same  jurisdiction  this  wotild  mean  a 
costly  duplication  of  professional  services, 

A  well-trained  juvenile  probation  officer  is  aware  of  the  problems 
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of  the  youth  and  he  works  with  the  family,  school,  and  all  conmunity  re- 
sources, in  order  to  effect  a  successful  adjustment.  The  first-offender 
youth  needs  and  can  profit  by  this  type  of  probation  supervision.  The  hard- 
ened group,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  the  same  type  of  authoritative  approach 
and  supervision  given  adults. 

For  many  years  training  schools  have  been  expected  to  perform  an 
almost  impossible  task.  The  ages  of  the  children  in  the  schools  have  ranged 
from  10  to  20  years,  or,  from  small  boys  and  girls  to  men  and  women.  In 
recent  years,  with  the  improvements  in  the  child  eare  programs  and  proba- 
tion services,  only  the  most  difficult  children  are  being  committed  to  the 
training  schools.  In  order  to  operate  effectively,  training  schools  should 
not  act  as  detention  homes,  or  substitutes  for  mental  institutions  caring 
for  mentally  deficient  or  psychotic  children;  where  possible,  the  age  span 
should  be  reduced. 

One  of  the  important  facts  of  the  training  school  is  that  it  is 
an  open  institution  with  a  maximum  amount  of  freedom.  Education,  prevoca- 
tional  and  leisure-time  training  constitute  the  core  of  effective  programs. 
Since  many  of  the  children  retiirn  to  public  schools,  remedial  teaching  is 
emphasized.  Positive  interpersonal  relationships  with  both  house  parents 
and  professional  staffs  are  major  tools  of  retraining.   The  first -offender 
youth  can  adjust  and  generally  profit  by  commitment  to  a  good  training 
school.  The  hardened  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  more  security  because 
often  he  is  an  escape  risk.  It  is  rare  that  any  of  these  youths  return  to 
public  schools  and  the  major  emphasis  of  the  program  should  be  on  prevoca- 
tional  training,  work  assignments,  and  constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 
This  type  of  institution  is  generally  called  an  industrial  school  and  the 
techniques  of  the  correctional  departments  are  the  types  needed  to  operate 
such  a  facility. 
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Sjjice  it  further  complicates  efficient  operations,  coeducational 
training  schools  for  any  age  group  are  not  advisable.  The  theory  underly- 
ing such  institutions  is  that  they  create  a  more  natural  envirorjnent.  In 
actual  practice,  coeducational  institutions  create  a  more  unnatural  setting. 
Since  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  is  customariljr  about  two  to  one,  program 
planning  is  bound  to  be  in  favor  of  the  majority,  and  the  girls  are  short- 
changed. In  many  coeducational  institutions  dealing  with  delinquent  chil- 
dren, moreover,  joint  activities  are  limited  to  school,  educational  services, 
and  a  few  recreational  activities,  A  major  advance  in  training  school  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  has  accompanied  the  introduction  of  improved  methods 
of  community  integration.  Field  trips,  home  visits,  and  participation  in 
social  activities,  both  at  the  school  and  in  the  community,  have  offered  a 
more  natural  and  healthy  opportunity  for  coeducational  contacts. 

The  importance  of  a  good  classification  program  for  both  training 
schools  and  correctional  institutions  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasized.  A 
thorough  study  of  each  youth  is  essential  in  order  to  make  sure  that  correct 
institutional  placement  is  made.  This  does  not,  of  course,  obviate  the 
necessity  of  having  professional  staffs  in  the  institutions  to  carry  on  the 
treatment  responsibilities. 

Experience  in  recent  years  has  proved  that  institutions  serving 
youths  shoTJild  conduct  intensive  programs.  All  commitments  should  be  on  an 
indeterminate  basis  and  the  length  of  stay  should  be  determined  by  evidences 
of  rehabilitative  progress.  The  length  of  stay  in  the  training  school 
should  be  shorter  than  in  the  industrial  school.  The  reduction  in  the  total 
length  of  stay  by  an  intensive  program  reduces  the  amount  of  capital  con- 
struction that  is  needed.  More  offenders  can  be  served  within  the  same 
physical  facilities.  The  per  capita  cost  will  be  higher,  but  the  fairer 
figure,  the  per  inmate  cost,  vrill  be  lower  and  the  number  of  successful 
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rehabilitative  cases  should  be  greater. 

Both  types  of  services  require  careful  selection  of  personnel, 
intensive  preassignment  and  regular  in-service  training.  Youth  is  explo- 
sive, quick  in  anger,  and  quick  to  forget.  Cne  of  the  first  lessons  an 
employee  must  learn  Is  that  the  expressions  of  rebellion  are  not  against 
him  but  against  all  adiilts.  The  emotions  of  youth  are  still  pliable  and  can 
be  directed  into  positive  channels  by  trained  personnel.  Youth  offenders 
are  more  difficult  to  handle  than  adults.  Those  in  charge  must  have  more 
patience,  be  more  alert  and  more  resourceftil.  There  must  be  a.  close  working 
relationship  between  all  employees  and  departments  and  they  should  function 
as  a  teajn. 

After-care  from  both  training  schools  and  industrial  schools 
should  be  provided  by  the  state.  The  courts  should  receive  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  youth  while  in  the  institution  and  should  be  informed  of  re- 
lease times  and  after-care  plans.  The  department  which  operates  the  train- 
ing schools  is  skilled  in  working  with  children  and  should  care  for  their 
release  from  training  schools.  The  state  probation  and  parole  department 
or  division  serving  the  correctional  institutions  should  supervise  the 
youths  from  industrial  schools.   The  only  exception  xrould  be  in  the  case  of 
large  states  where  there  are  sufficient  after-care  supervisory  staffs  con- 
sisting of  personnel  especially  trained  in  handling  youth  problems. 

Programs  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  probation  services 
are  a  local  responsibility.  A  state  agency  should  provide  advisory  services 
in  both  areas  and  work  closely  with  the  courts  and  community  agencies. 
State  subsidy,  based  on  accepted  standards  for  employment  and  training  of 
probation  officers,  is  almost  a  must  if  adequate  service  is  to  be  attained. 
Youths  do  not  restrict  their  delinquent  acts  to  their  oi-m   counties  and 
therefore  strong  services  throughout  the  state  are  essential. 
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It  is  the  practice  for  large  cities  to  provide  detention  services, 
and  this  is  particularly  advisable  in  large  states.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  county  with  a  small  poptilation  to  provide  good  service  eind  regional 
facilities  operated  by  more  than  one  coxrnty  are  difficult  to  organize. 
Therefore,  the  best  interests  of  all  can  be  served  by  having  the  state  oper- 
ate all  detention  facilities. 

For  many  years  the  responsibility  for  caring  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren on  the  state  level  has  been  carried  on  in  a  patchwork  pattern.  In  some 
states,  the  training  schools  have  their  own  autonomy;  in  others,  they  are 
part  of  a  state  department  having  many  other  functions  of  greater  magnitude; 
in  still  others,  they  are  part  of  a  child  care  program  with  minimum  status. 
Where  these  structures  exist,  little  progress  has  been  made,  and  many  states 
are  becoming  ai.jare-often  after  a  major  crisis-that  better  organization  is 
required.  The  states  which  have  made  the  most  progress  are  those  that  rec- 
ognize the  gravity  and  scope  of  the  problem  and  institute  adequate  services. 
Youth  authorities  and  commissions  have  proved  effective,  especially  in  large 
states.   In  small  states,  where  duplication  of  central  office  staffs  is  cost- 
ly, a  strong  division  or  bureau  can  be  created  within  an  existing  department. 

Two  criteria  are  essential:  First,  the  service  assigned  the  state 
responsibility  for  caring  for  delinquent  children  should  have  strong  leader- 
ship and  sufficient  status  so  that  the  person  in  charge  can  work  effectively 
within  the  parent  department  as  well  as  with  other  state  departments.  A 
sound  method  of  employing  personnel  under  a  merit  system  is  a  must  for  such 
a  service.  Second,  the  service  should  have  separate  budget  identity.  If 
the  fiscal  needs  of  the  service  are  concealed  in  a  large  departmental  budget, 
it  is  impossible  to  rally  the  citizens '  support  and  frequently  needed  appro- 
priations for  the  service  fail  as  a  result  of  confusion  or  association. 

Where  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  a  youth  authority  or  commission. 
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the  logical  place  for  the  service  dealing  with  delinquent  children  is  in  the 
welfare  department.  A  sotmd  principle  in  a  democratic  form  of  government  is 
to  have  state  departments  participate  in  the  areas  of  their  specialty.  For 
example,  in  the  majority  of  states  there  is  need  for  education  departments 
to  be  more  active  in  the  rehabilitative  programs  of  the  training  and  indus- 
trial schools. 
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SECTION  II 
FIMDIWGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


St&te  Department  of  Public  Welfare  And 
Other  Administrative  Considerations 


Organization  of  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

In  order  to  guarantee  an  efficient  program  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency,  it  is  important,  as  previously  noted,  that  the 
service  have  budgetary  identity  and  organizational  stature  so  that  the 
person  in  charge  is  on  a  par  with  other  department  officials  of  the  State. 
Each  year  the  importance  of  close  working  relationships  with  other  State  de- 
partments, such  as  Correction,  Education,  and  Mental  Hygiene,  is  becoming 
increasingly  necessary.  This  type  of  inter-departmental  relationship  re- 
quires high  level  participation. 

While  some  persons  interviewed  favored  the  creation  of  a  youth 
authority  or  youth  commission  type  of  State  organization,  the  majority  felt 
that  real  progress  had  been  made  through  efforts  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  that  the  service  should,  therefore,  remain  in  that  depart- 
ment. It  is  recommended  that  a  Division  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  be  created  within  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  however, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  organizational  structure. 

Since  the  head  of  the  proposed  division  should  be  a  well-trained 
person  having  the  responsibility  not  only  of  administering  the  program  and 
contacting  other  State  departments,  but  also  that  of  working  closely  with 
the  public,  it  is  important  that  his  status  be  easily  understood.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  recommended  that  the  head  of  the  division  be  designated 
"Commissioner," 
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In  organizing  any  service  of  a  department,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  legal  precaution  be  taken  to  protect  the  searvice  so  it  will  not  suffer 
due  to  a  possible  lack  of  interest  by  the  administrative  head.  The  excel- 
lent progress  made  in  the  total  program  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  delin- 
quency in  recent  years  reflects  both  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  present 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  There  is  no  guarantee,  how- 
ever, that  his  successor  will  have  the  same  interest. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  a  policy  making  body,  and  it 
is  therefore  recommended  that  a  subcommittee  of  four  members  of  this  board 
appointed  by  the  chairman  be  permanently  created  to  act  as  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  Division  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Delinquency.  The 
chairman  of  the  State  board  and  the  director  of  the  department  would  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  this  subcommittee.  The  responsibilities  of  the  proposed 
subcommittee  would  be  to  review  policies,  plans,  programs,  and  budgets,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  This  would  guar- 
antee the  continued  knowledge  and  interest  of  the  board  in  the  problems  re- 
lating to  delinquency. 

The  existing  legislation  relative  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
department,  especially  in  the  areas  of  administration  of  the  training 
schools,  is  not  very  clear  and  confusion  often  results  from  the  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  therefore  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  clearly  de- 
fining the  responsibilities  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Division  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Delinquency  as  follovfs: 

1.  Stimulate  citizen  and  agency  interest  in  participation  in  pro- 
grams of  prevention  of  delinquency. 

2,  Provide  consultant  service  for  courts,  probation  departments, 
private  institutions  and  agencies  dealing  with  children  in- 
volved in  delinquency  or  prevention  of  delinquency. 
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3.  Administer  state  and  federal  incentive  funds  for  probation, 

agency,  or  institutional  services, 
4.,  Direct  and  administer  detention  and  study  centers,  training 

schools,  and  camps. 

5.  Supervise  private  or  sectarian  institutions  caring  for  delin- 
quent children  committed  by  the  courts. 

6.  Assume  responsibility  for  after-care  programs  by  arranging  for 
service  with  the  city  or  county  welfare  departments  or  other 
appropriate  private  or  public  services. 

7.  Organize  and  stin-iulate  preassignment  and  in-service  training 
programs.  Special  emphasis  on  the  personnel  of  the  institu- 
tions should  include  when  advisable  juvenile  probation  offi- 
cers. The  strength  of  any  service  reflects  the  caliber  of  the 
employees, 

8.  Collect  statistics  and  conduct  research  in  the  field  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Planning  must 
be  based  upon  facts. 

9.  Work  closely  with  the  advisory  boards  of  the  training  schools. 

10.  Where  needed,  organize  inter-departmental  committees  in  order 
to  facilitate  cooperation.  Such  problems  as  laundry,  raising 
of  agricultural  crops,  as  well  as  program  planning,  can  often 
be  more  effective  and  economically  accomplished  through  inter- 
departmental cooperation. 

11,  Cooperate  by  providing  trainee  internships  and  research  oppor- 
tunities for  schools  of  social  work  and  professional  schools 
which  train  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  educators, 

Tt-aining  Sfchool  Boards 

For  years  the  boards  of  the  training  schools  have  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  the  schools  and  public.  Many  hours  withoiit  remuneration 
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have  been  spent  by  busy  men  and  women  in  the  service  on  the  boards.  There 
is  still  a  place  for  boards  on  an  advisory  basis.  They  can  aid  the  superin- 
tendent and  school  in  discussing  problems,  recruiting  community  resoiirces, 
interpreting  programs  to  the  public,  and  supporting  requests  for  necessary 
appropriations.  They  can  also  protect  the  interests  of  the  children  and  the 
public  by  making  sure  that  a  constructive  program  is  carried  on  and  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  chang- 
ing the  function  of  the  training  school  boards  from  administirative  to  ad- 
visory, but  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  method  of  appointment. 
Commitments  to  Training  Schools 

When  a  child  is  committed  by  the  courts,  it  is  the  sincere  desire 
of  every  juvenile  court  ji^dge  that  the  child  be  placed  in  the  institution 
which  can  best  meet  the  child's  needs.  It  is  also  important  that  there  be 
a  minimum  amount  of  delay  in  having  the  child  start  the  training  program. 

The  appropriate  institutional  placement  is  not  known  until  the 
child  is  studied  at  the  detention  and  classification  center,  VJith  the  en- 
largement of  the  State  system  of  institutions  and  camps,  children  can  be 
more  appropriately  placed.   If  the  transfer  from  the  detention  and  classifi- 
cation centers  to  the  institution  has  to  be  delayed  until  formal  action  is 
taken  by  the  courts,  a  serious  waste  of  time  will  result  with  some  possible 
harm  to  the  child. 

In  no  way  should  the  present  authority  of  the  courts  be  lessened. 
The  judges  should  receive  copies  of  all  studies,  reports  of  transfers,  and 
progress  reports  while  the  children  are  in  the  institution.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  judges  maintain  their  interest  or  authority  in  all  commit- 
ted cases.  They  should  be  informed  of  release  dates  and  after-care  plans, 
and  if  they  object  to  the  plans  there  should  be  a  thorough  review  in  order 
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to  ascertain  the  best  form  of  action. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  treatment  program,  it  is  therefore  rec- 
ommended that  all  children  bo  committed  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  rather  than  to  a  specific  institution, 
Inter-Departmental  Transfers 

Earlier  in  this  report  the  types  of  youthful  offenders  were  dis- 
cussed. The  open-type  institution  is  adequate  for  the  first-offender  group. 
Those  with  serious  patterns  of  delinquency  need  a  more  secure  type  institu- 
tion. There  are  only  two  solutions,  either  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  to  operate  both  tjrpes  or  some  legal  method  of  transfers  has  to  be  found 
to  use  the  appropriate  institution  operated  by  the  Department  of  Correction. 

The  argtiments  in  favor  of  the  latter  solution  are  many.  The  best 
needs  of  the  youths  are  met  because  they  have  previously  failed  in  open  in- 
stitutions and  they  need  more  security  and  a  different  type  of  training  pro- 
gram. Society  is  better  protected  because  the  possibility  of  absconding 
from  the  institution  is  reduced.  Youths  with  serious  patterns  of  delinquency 
are  a  contaminating  influence  in  a  training  school  and  they  handicap  con- 
structive program  planning.  Since  the  number  involved  is  not  large,  it  would 
be  excessively  expensive  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  operate  such 
an  institution.  The  Department  of  Correction  has  more  experience  and  greater 
skills  in  this  type  of  program. 

The  need  for  inter-departmental  transfers  also  exists  when  a  youth 
is  committed  to  the  reformatory  and,  after  study,  it  is  found  that  he  or  she 
would  receive  greater  benefits  in  an  open-type  institution. 

The  major  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  youth  committed  by  the  juvenile  courts.  Inter-departmental 
transfers  from  the  reformatory  do  not  present  a  problem.  Since,  however, 
the  juvenile  courts  are  courts  of  equity,  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
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whether  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  child  are  violated  when  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  an  institution  operated  by  the  Department  of  Correction. 

There  are  two  alternative  methods  of  effectuating  inter-departmen- 
tal transfers.  First,  when  the  new  industrial  school  for  youths  15  to  20 
years  of  age  is  constructed  by  the  Department  of  Correction,  it  should  be 
clearly  indicated  that  this  institution  will  also  provide  services  for  com- 
mitments to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted comparable  to  that  used  in  many  states,  giving  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  authority  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Correction,  but 
retain  commitment  responsibility.  This  pattern  has  proved  effective  and 
economical  in  many  states.  An  abstract  from  the  transfer  law  in  the  State  of 
Mew  York  is  included  in  the  Appendix, 

The  second  method  is  to  strengthen  the  waiver  clause  in  the  juve- 
nile court  law  in  such  a  manner  that  if  it  is  found,  either  by  a  thorough 
study  of  the  youth  or  through  observation  of  his  behavior  in  the  institution, 
he  needs  more  security  and  a  more  intense  program,  the  case  can  be  referred 
by  the  juvenile  court  to  the  criminal  court  for  change  in  commitment.   How- 
ever, this  method  involves  excessive  delay  and  usually  a  criminal  record  for 
the  youth.  A  sample  of  a  waiver  clause  suggested  by  the  Division  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Service  in  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  is  also  included  in  the 
Appendix. 

This  study  revealed  there  are  boys  in  both  of  the  State 's  training 
schools  who  should  be  in  an  industrial  school,  while  there  are  boys  in  the 
Reformatory  for  Males  who  should  be  in  a  training  school.   It  likewise  dis- 
closed that  there  are  girls  in  the  training  schools  who  should  be  in  the 
Reformatory  for  Women,  while  there  are  some  in  that  institution  who  should 
be  in  a  training  school. 
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Due  to  the  extreme  importance  of  this  issue,  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that,  in  cooperation  with  the  courts,  appropriate  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  provide  for  inter-departmental  transfers  of  youth. 
Detention  and  Classification  Facilities 

The  first  institutional  experience  of  a  child  who  has  committed  a 
delinquent  act  is  that  of  being  placed  in  detention.  This  is  the  period  of 
time  between  the  arrest  and  the  final  disposition  by  the  juvenile  court.  It 
constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  court  process  since  it  is  the  first 
time  that  society  intervenes  in  the  total  freedom  of  the  child.  If  freedom 
is  removed  in  a  constructive  manner,  rehabilitation  is  started,  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  negative  experience,  the  removal  of  freedom  might  help 
to  nurture  the  beginning  of  a  criminal  career. 

For  years  the  detention  program  in  lyferyland  has  been  very  unsatis- 
factory. Instead  of  constructing  separate  or  specialized  facilities,  the 
responsibility  for  detention  has  been  placed  upon  the  training  schools. 
This  has  a  bad  effect  not  only  on  the  detained  but  also  the  committed  child 
and  imposes  an  impossible  burden  upon  the  training  schools.  This  fact  has 
been  emphasized  in  previous  studies.  In  addition,  the  care  of  the  detained 
children  in  the  State's  training  schools  has  also  increased  the  population 
pressures  in  these  institutions.  For  example,  on  the  last  day  of  May  1958, 
there  were  55  detained  children  in  the  Iferyland  Training  School  for  Boys, 
20  at  Boys'  Village,  18  at  Montrose,  and  2  at  Barrett. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  responsibility  of  detention  is  assumed 
by  the  counties.  There  are  many  good  arguments  for  a  state  plan  since  in 
the  smaller  counties  the  children  involved  are  so  few  in  number  that  it  is 
too  costly  for  them  to  operate  a  satisfactory  detention  home.  Regional  de- 
tention homes  serving  two  or  more  counties  offers  one  possible  solution, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  joint  cooperation  of  counties 
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in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  modem  detention  facility  also  acts  as  a  study  resource  for 
the  courts.  The  staff  includes  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social 
workers;  their  examinations,  along  with  the  medical  studies  and  observations 
by  counselors  who  supervise  the  children,  are  summarized  in  recommendations 
for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  court.  In  an  institution  of  this  type,  the 
children  are  more  difficult  to  handle  because  they  are  often  filled  with 
fear  and  rebellion  upon  the  initial  removal  of  their  freedom.  Consequently, 
the  size  of  the  groups  to  be  supervised  roust  be  smaller  than  those  in  train- 
ing schools. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  and  funds  appropriated  for  a  detention 
and  study  center  to  be  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Spring  Grove  State 
Hospital,  Planning  money  has  been  requested  for  a  southern  regional  deten- 
tion center. 

The  recommendations  of  this  study  do  not  change  the  plans  but  they 
do  broaden  the  functions  and  involve  some  increase  in  capacity. 

Earlier  in  this  report,  the  importance  of  a  thorough  diagnostic 
study  and  proper  institutional  placement  was  stressed.  In  some  progressive 
states  where  the  classification  procedures  are  being  used,  there  are  also 
detention  homes.  This  means  the  construction  and  operation  of  two  separate 
institutions.  The  size  of  the  State  of  Maryland  makes  it  possible  to  com- 
bine services  that  woiild  be  much  more  difficult  in  a  larger  state. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  children  detained  are  finally  sent  to 
institutions,  and  since  the  same  type  of  clinical  study  is  made  in  a  good 
detention  facility,  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  two  services  be  com-^ 
bjned  in  the  same  facilities.  This  will  save  money  both  in  capital  outlay 
and  operational  costs  and  will  not  affect  adversely  the  efficiency  of  the 
program. 
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The  average  length  of  stay  for  all  children,  both  detained  and 
ccnmiitted,  shoaild  not  exceed  21  days.  The  detained  children  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  training  schools  as  soon  as  committed.  After  the  program  has 
been  in  operation,  many  of  the  recommitted  children  vrill  not  need  an  inten- 
sive initial  study,  and  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  bring  the  pre- 
vious examinations  up-to-date  and  add  any  new  facts  from  the  social  history. 
This  id.ll  give  more  time  to  study  the  cause  of  failure. 

The  stay  in  the  detention  and  classification  institution  also  acts 
as  an  orientation  period,  and  this  removes  the  necessity  of  a  long  orienta- 
tion period  at  the  training  school.  When  a  child  is  transferred  to  the 
training  school,  the  complete  folder  goes  with  him,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  training  school  to  initiate  promptly  the  treatment  program  as  based 
upon  diagnostic  findings  and  recommendations. 

How  the  Two  Facilities  VJill  Operate,  Operated  as  a  unit,  the  two 
institutions  should  be  under  one  administrative  head.  Children  needing  in- 
tensive study  should  be  housed  at  the  children's  study  center.  Such  chil- 
dren as  out-of-state  runaways  as  also  those  awaiting  placement  or  court  deci- 
sions are  some  of  the  types  that  would  be  held  at  the  southern  detention 
facility.  There  WOTold  be  inter-transfer  between  the  two  facilities. 

Type  of  Program.  In  this  type  of  service,  an  intensive  program  of 
activities  is  essential.  The  children  clean  their  own  living  areas,  go  to 
school,  engage  in  recreational  activities  (e,g.,  sports,  crafts,  games, 
dramatics  and  music)  during  the  after-school  hours,  week-ends  and  holidays. 
Movements  of  groups  not  only  provide  activities,  but  also  make  it  possible 
to  observe  the  children  in  many  different  settings.  As  a  starting  point  for 
retraining,  it  is  important  to  discover  some  area  in  which  a  child  can  excel. 

Visits  of  parents  are  important  in  order  to  nurture  family  ties, 
secure  information  about  the  child,  and  interpret  the  problems  involved.  In 
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some  cases,  the  parents  have  a  greater  need  for  retraining  than  the  child, 
and  this  procediire  can  be  started  by  referral  of  the  parent  to  the  protec-  , 
tive  services  of  the  Coimty  Welfare  Department. 

One  of  the  major  differences  between  a  delinquent  and  a  non-delin- 
quent child  is  the  delinquent  child  acts  first  and  thinks  second.  Such 
techniques  as  group  counseling,  which  stimulates  thinking,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  program  for  this  type  of  service. 

Since  the  stay  is  short,  home  visits  or  field  trips  are  not  neces- 
sary. Religious  services  for  the  major  faiths  should  be  provided.  While  in 
this  facility,  there  are  many  interviews  and  examinations,  and  the  child  is 
frequently  in  conferences  with  the  staff.  The  children  should  live  in  tmit 
groups  assigned  by  social  age  and  by  sex.  There  should  be  a  minimum  amount 
of  coeducational  activities  in  the  program. 

Type  of  Staff.  Although  the  population  of  these  facilities  will 
not  be  large,  the  complicated  nature  of  the  service  requires  a  well-trained 
director.  The  salary  of  the  director  shoiold  not  be  based  on  artificial 
criteria.  The  processing  and  coordination  of  the  professional  services  re- 
quires skill  and  good  managerial  ability. 

The  counselors  or  Immediate  supervisors  of  the  children  should  be 
alert  and  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  educational  backgroimd  to  be  able 
not  only  to  supervise,  but  also  to  participate  in  the  diagnostic  process  and 
positive  treatment  program.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  staff  the  in- 
take department  24.  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  The  clinical  staff  should 
include  two  part-time  physicians,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  and  social  workers.  Part-time  dental  service  for 
emergency  dental  work  in  the  children's  study  center  should  be  available. 

Part-time  chaplain's  service  is  essential  not  only  for  formal  ser- 
vices, but  also  for  counseling  and  stimulating  contacts  with  home  or 
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community  chtirches. 

The  staffing  in  the  ctalinary,  maintenance,  and  household  depart- 
ments must  be  on  a  higher  percentage  than  in  a  training  school  since  the 
short  length  of  stay  limits  the  use  of  students  in  activities  of  this  type. 

School  teachers  for  academic,  manual  arts,  and  homemaking  should 
be  supplied  on  the  basis  of  class  size  of  not  more  than  15  pupils  per  class. 
Sufficient  recreational  leaders  should  be  employed  to  fill  in  the  period 
during  the  after-school  week-ends,  and  holiday  times. 

Sufficient  clerical  staff  to  prepare  and  route  the  reports  prompt- 
ly is  essential.  There  will  also  be  need  for  employees  to  transfer  children 
between  the  detention  and  classification  facilities  and  also  to  training 
schools  and  mental  institutions  and  courts. 

Building  Requirements,  In  May  1958,  there  were  95  detained  chil- 
dren in  all  the  training  schools.  Undoubtedly,  the  courts  will  send  more 
children  for  study  as  soon  as  the  service  is  available.  The  service  should 
save  money  in  the  long  run,  for  when  it  is  learned  that  another  type  place- 
ment would  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  child  there  are  likely  to  be  fewer  com- 
mitments to  institutions.  This  statement  is  based  on  experiences  of  states 
that  operate  diagnostic  reception  centers.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  the  initial  construction  be  planned  for  96  children  with  provisions  for 
expansion  to  a  minimtmi  of  192  by  1965, 

The  building  should  include  administrative,  clerical  and  clinical 
offices.  There  should  be  two  medical  examining  rooms,  one  for  males  and 
one  for  females,  interview  rooms  for  visiting  probation  officers  or  repre- 
sentatives of  social  agencies,  visiting  rooms  for  parents,  school  and  craft 
rooms,  and  living  units  not  to  exceed  15  children  \d.th  individual  rooms. 
Some  children's  rooms  should  be  equipped  with  toilets  and  washbowls,  A 
central  kitchen,  cafeterias  (one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls),  maintenance 
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shops,  storage  rooms,  small  gyms  and  enclosed  outside  play  yards  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  large  facility.  Separate  gyms  and  play  yards  for  girls  and 
boys  should  be  planned.  A  suitable  place  for  religious  services  and  parking 
areas  for  staff  and  visitors  are  important. 

The  general  ratio  of  space  is  one  girl  to  two  boys.  The  areas 
should  be  adjustable  in  order  to  provide  for  the  variations  of  population. 
In  other  words, the  units  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  section  of  rooms  can 
be  used  for  girls  or  boys  and  yet  retain  their  separate  identity.  Security 
features  are  very  essential  and  this  should  include  either  psychiatric  sash 
or  security  screens.  Wood  fiber  plaster  and  tempered  laminated  glass  on  un- 
screened windows  is  most  advisable. 

Location,  Jf  at  all  possible,  the  facilities  should  be  located  on 
state-owned  property  in  order  to  reduce  cost  and  delay  of  construction.  They 
shoiold  be  svifficiently  far  back  from  a  main  highway  or  road  in  order  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  disturbance  caused  by  outside  children. 

Training  School  Facilities 
Mew  Training  School  for  Youths 

Earlier  in  this  report,  the  different  types  of  boys  found  in  the 
16  to  18  year  old  group  were  discussed.  This  recommendation  deals  with  the 
group  of  many  first  offenders  who  are  amenable  to  a  training  program  in  an 
open-type  institution.  This  study  revealed  that  many  of  these  youths  are 
currently  being  committed  not  only  to  the  training  schools,  but  also  to  the 
Reformatory  for  Males  at  Breathedsvllle,  with  some  to  the  Baltimore  City  Jail 
and  the  House  of  Correction, 

A  previous  survey  of  training  schools  recommended  that  a  security 
type  institution  of  about  70  beds  be  built  as  an  annex  to  one  of  the  train- 
ing schools.  This  would  mean  that  the  boys'  training  schools  would  have  to 
serve  a  id.de  age  span  from  13  to  18  years  and  that  the  recalcitrant  youth. 
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many  with  criminal  rather  than  delinquent  patterns,  woiold  still  be  in  insti- 
tutions operated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  plan  be  abandoned  and  that  a  new  cot- 
tage-type vocational  institution  to  house  200  boys  be  provided.  The  con- 
struction of  this  institution  should  have  the  highest  priority  because  it 
will  provide  the  greatest  relief  to  the  overcrowding  in  the  training  schools 
and  possibly  some  relief  to  the  Reformatory  for  Males.  Jn   1957,  there  was 
an  average  of  95  boys  16  years  of  age  and  older  at  the  Maryland  Training 
School  for  Boys  and  an  average  of  ^6    boys  in  the  same  age  group  at  Boys ' 
Village . 

The  use  of  the  proposed  institution  would  be  In  two  stages.  When 
first  opened,  or  stage  1,  it  would  house  one-third  of  the  boys  15  to  16  years 
from  Boys'  Village,  about  30  boys  based  on  the  1957  average.  With  a  total 
of  171,  there  would  be  space  for  some  of  the  15  year  old  boys  from  the 
Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys  and  some  currently  housed  in  the  State's 
correctional  institutions.  In  stage  2,   when  another  institution  is  made 
available  for  boys  12  years  and  under,  the  youths  under  l6  years  in  the  voca- 
tional institution  would  be  returned  to  the  Maiyland  Training  School  for  Boys 
and  Boys'  Village,  Accordingly,  the  proposed  vocational  institution  could 
take  care  of  the  anticipated  Increase  in  commitments  projected  for  1965. 

Method  of  Administration.  This  school  should  operate  as  a  separate 
identity  under  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.   It  would  receive  commit- 
ments from  the  classification  facilities  of  both  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Correction.  Some  transfers  would  be  made  to  it 
from  the  other  training  schools.  In  turn,  many  transfers  from  this  school 
would  be  made  to  the  forestry  camps. 

T.y-pe  of  Program.  As  stated  before,  an  intensive  program  reduces 

the  length  of  stayp  Thus,  a  maximum  amount  of  activity  is  recommended  for 
this  Institution,  There  will  be  some  youths  who  have  sufficient  intelligence 
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O    O^GAMDZATDOIf^    ©F    DIMSTOTUTDOC 
OIHIDLPREINI     T©    IS    YE^IRS 
Ali^D   yETH©D    ©F   IRECEFTD©G^ 

STAGE      I 
(    IMMEDIATE    ACTION  ) 


JUVENILE    COURTS 


DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE 


COURTS 


DEPARTMENT   OF    CORRECTION 


MARYLAND   CHILDREN'S   CENTER 

AND 

SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  DETENTION  CENTER 

(96) 


MONTROSE    SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 
(  200) 


MARYLAND  TRAINING   SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

to     16     years 

(  350  ) 


/6    years    and  over 


BOYS        VILLAGE 

to     15     years 

{  250) 


16  years    and    over 

and 

one   third      15  years 


NEVJ    INSTITUTION    FOR    BOYS 

(open   type) 

16     to      18     years 

(  200) 


CAMPS    FOR    BOYS 

I  6    years  and    over 

(80) 


CLASSIFICATION      CENTER 


NEW  INTERMEDIATE  REFORMATORY 
(  Medium  Security  ) 

16     to    21     years 
(600) 


DASHED     LINES  •  INTER-DEPART»f:NTAL       TRANSFERS 
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[REG©yME[MlPED    ©RGAIMDZATDO^    ©F    OlMlSTITyTD©! 
F©IR   OHDLDREIM    T©     IS     YEAIRS 
A[f^D  yETH©D   ©F    RE©EFTD©[N1 

(ANTICIPATED    NEEDS     BEFORE    1965) 


JUVENILE    COURTS 


DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC  WELFARE 


COURTS 


DEPARTMENT  OF   CORRECTION 


MARYLAND  CHILDREN  S    CENTER 

AND 

SOUTHERN   REGIONAL  DETENTION   CENTER 

(  192  ) 


MONTROSE     SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 
(250) 


MARYLAND   TRAINING    SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
13    to    16     years 
(  350  ) 


BOYS        VILLAGE 

13       to       16     years 

(  250) 


NEW      INSTITUTION     FOR     BOYS 

(  open    type  ) 

I  6    to     18    years 

(  200  ) 


NEW 

CHILDREN'S 

VILLAGE 

Boys 

to     13 
(150) 

years 

CAMPS     FOR    BOYS 

16   to  18    years 

(  130  ) 


CLASSIFICATION    CENTER 


NEW 

INTERMEDIATE  REFORMATORY 

(  Me 

dium    Secur  i  ty  ) 

16 

to     21     years 
(  600) 

DASHED      LINES:         INTER-DEPARTMENTAL     TRANSFERS 
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and  interest  to  continue  or  complete  their  high  school  education,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  reach  this  goal  should  be  provided.  Many  will  be  "hand-minded" 
and  represent  school  drop-out  cases.  These  youths  require  vocational  guid- 
ance, which  includes  shop  opportunities  to  discover  and  test  their  potential 
skills  and  interests. 

The  shops  shoTold  include  electric,  plumbing,  masonry,  house  paint- 
ing, sheet  metal,  auto,  carpentry,  and  farm  machine  repair.  It  has  been 
foTond  that  such  trades  as  dry  cleaning,  tire  recapping,  and  air  conditioning 
have  special  values  for  some  boys.  No  attempt,  however,  should  be  made  to 
turn  out  trained  mechanics.  Effort  should  be  directed  to  the  teaching  of 
fundamentals  and  good  work  habits. 

Some  states  have  found  a  citizens'  advisory  committee,  made  up  of 
labor  and  management,  helpful  in  planning  and  laying  out  shops  and  programs 
of  training.  Often  this  type  of  citizen  interest  has  stimulated  employment 
opportunities  for  the  boys  when  they  are  released.   It  also  guarantees  train- 
ing conditions  more  comparable  to  actual  working  conditions  in  the  commimity. 

In  addition  to  the  classroom  activities  in  related  work,  such  as 
mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  spelling  and  English,  there  is  need  for 
instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  securing  a  job.  This  includes  how  to  use 
a  telephone  directory,  especially  the  yellow  pages,  how  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment by  letter  or  phone,  how  to  fill  out  an  application,  how  to  dress  and 
what  to  say  during  an  interview. 

Many  of  the  boys  will  enter  military  service,  and  any  instructive 
information  relative  to  the  services,  such  as  how  to  enlist,  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  military  life,  are  most  helpful.  Currently,  the  Army  is  having 
difficulty  with  some  of  the  youths  because  they  do  not  realize  that  authority 
and  the  ability  to  take  orders  is  a  necessary  part  of  military  life. 
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Work  assignments  in  the  culinary,  maintenance,  and  household  de- 
partments should  be  based  on  the  vocational  interests  and  further  training 
of  the  youth.  These  assigioments  should  be  earned  by  performance  in  the  class- 
room and  shops.  Appropriate  recognition  should  be  given  for  this  type  of 
employment.  Opportunities  to  construct  buildings  and  add  to  the  basic  facil- 
ities of  the  institution  produce  satisfaction  by  accomplishment. 

Since  the  work  week  in  our  country  is  becoming  shorter,  the  abil- 
ity to  use  leisure  time  constructively  Is  becoming  more  important.  The  lack 
of  this  ability  often  results  in  criminal  acts,  committed  primarily  because 
of  the  lack  of  "nothing  else  to  doo"  A  well-rounded  recreational  program, 
therefore,  is  essential.  It  should  include  big-muscle  activities,  such  as 
outdoor  sports,  basketball,  weight  lifting,  and  all  types  of  gymnastics. 
Mislc,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  all  types  of  crafts  and  arts  often 
have  lasting  value.  Dramatics  give  an  opportunity  for  positive  recognition 
so  badly  needed  by  many  of  the  youths. 

Discussion  sessions  and  group  counseling  are  a  valuable  part  of 
the  program  for  this  age  group.  The  sharing  of  ideas  stimulates  thinking 
and  aids  the  boys  in  establishing  proper  standards.  Cottage  parents  can  be 
trained  to  conduct  group  counseling  sessions  and  the  leaders  benefit  almost 
as  much  as  the  participants. 

Religious  programs  geared  to  the  level  and  needs  of  the  youth  are 
a  must.  Provisions  for  both  formal  services  and  coiinseling  contacts  should 
be  made  for  the  three  major  faiths. 

Community  integration  should  be  available  for  those  who  earn  and 
can  use  these  privileges.  They  would  include  home  visits,  field  trips,  and 
part-time  employment  assignments  in  the  community. 

Type  of  Staff.  A  well-qualified,  balanced  superintendent  is  a  key 
person.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  a  horse  takes  the  character  of  the  rider. 
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An  institution  reflects  the  leadership  of  its  head.  Siifficient  administra- 
tive assistants  should  be  provided  so  that  there  would  be  one  in  charge  of 
the  institution  2^  hours  a  day  the  year  round.  lyhny  training  schools  are  so 
short  of  administrative  help  the  superintendent  has  little  time  to  plan, 
stimulate  and  supervise  the  program. 

The  department  heads  in  the  maintenance,  school,  culinary,  and 
household  departments  should  share  in  the  planning  and  the  follow  through  of 
the  program.  The  agricultizral  program  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
with  the  needs  for  training.  Since  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  boys  come 
from  rural  districts,  an  intensive  program  is  not  necessary.  In  recent 
years,  it  has  been  found  more  economical  for  intensive  agricultural  programs 
to  be  conducted  at  adult  institutions  where  there  is  a  great  need  for  work 
opportunities.   If  these  institutions  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  training 
schools,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  agricultural  products  to  be  purchased 
by  the  training  schools  and  thus  the  farms  are  operated  on  a  more  profitable 
basis . 

The  cottages  should  be  staffed  with  cottage  parents  and  relief 
couples  available  for  long-time  coverage,  such  as  during  vacations.  Suffi- 
cient counselors  should  be  assigned  to  give  2/!|.-hour  coverage,  7  days  a  week. 
These  counselors  would  assist  the  cottage  master  and  have  charge  of  the  cot- 
tage during  short-time  absences  of  the  cottage  couples. 

The  maintenance,  culinary,  and  household  department  employees  shculd 
be  vocational  instructors  so  that  they  can  organize  their  operational  activi- 
ties on  a  training  basis.  For  example,  the  butcher  instructs  on  how  to  cut 
meat  while  preparing  the  different  cuts  for  the  institutional  meals. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  any  institutional  program  is  good  busi- 
ness and  personnel  practices.  Adequate  staff  in  the  business  office, which 
include  payroll,  purchasing,  stores  and  student  comaiissary, is  a  must. 
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A  part-time  physiciaxi  who  is  also  available  for  emergency  calls, 
a  part-time  dentist,  and  5  trained  nurses,  in  order  to  provide  for  one  nurse 
to  be  on  duty  24  hours  a  day,  is  required  in  the  medical  department. 

Since  clinical  diagnoses  are  made  at  the  classification  center, 
the  services  of  the  psychiatrist  and  psychologist  can  be  directed  to  treat- 
ment. These  youths  present  many  problems  of  adjustment  in  the  institution, 
and  after-care  planning  should  start  as  soon  as  they  are  received.  In  order 
to  perform  these  services,  there  should  be  at  least  one  social  worker  for 
every  30  children  and  one  supervisor  for  every  6  workers. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  of  3  recreational  leaders  on  duty  during 
the  after-school,  weekend,  and  holiday  periods.  In  addition  to  working  di- 
rectly with  the  youths,  they  should  aid  the  cottage  parents  in  planning 
recreational  programs. 

Part-time  chaplains  should  be  provided  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  youths  of  the  different  faiths  in  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the 
formal  services,  they  would  participate  in  counseling  and  assist  in  estab- 
lishing ch\2rch  contacts  in  the  home  community  of  the  children. 

Building  Requirements.  This  institution  should  be  an  open- type  en* 
closed  by  neither  fence  nor  wall.  Comprised  of  individual  rooms,  the  living 
quarters  should  be  of  cottage-type,  each  having  a  capacity  of  25.   It  is  sug- 
gested that  rather  than  the  H-type  construction  used  in  the  new  cottages  at 
the  Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys  and  Boys'  Village,  serious  considera- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  T-type  construction.  The  purpose  of 
this  suggestion  is  to  have  a  cottage  that  woiold  provide  an  opportunityf  or  the 
youth  to  spend  some  time  in  their  rooms  and  still  be  supervised  by  the  coun- 
selor located  at  a  central  point  in  the  general  living  and  recreational  areas 

Each  cottage  should  include  a  dining  room,  small  kitchen  for  heat- 
ing food  and  preparing  snacks.  The  dining  room  can  also  be  used  for  quiet 
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games  and  discussion  groups.  There  should  be  adjacent  to  the  dining  room  a 
recreation  room  vjith  average  ceiling  height,  which  would  be  used  for  such 
games  as  ping  pong.  Part  of  this  room  should  be  set  aside  by  a  wire  screen 
and  used  as  a  craft  room- 

The  showers  and  dressing  rooms  should  be  so  located  that  they  may 
be  supervised  from  a  vantage  point  where  a  staff  member  will  have  full  view 
of  the  recreation  room,  dining  room,  hall  serving  the  individual  rooms  and 
shower  and  dressing  rooms  at  the  same  time. 

Linen  closets  and  a  small  office  that  can  be  used  for  interviews 
should  be  included.  Minimum  security  features  such  as  screens  and  locks 
should  be  provided. 

The  administration  building  should  provide  adequate  office  space 
for  both  the  administrative  and  business  staffs  and  include  conference  and 
staff  training  room.  A  combination  infirmary  and  clinical  building  should 
be  located  not  far  from  the  administration  building.  In  addition  to  the 
medical,  dental  offices,  dispensary  and  small  ward,  there  would  be  office 
space  for  the  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  social  workers  and  clerical  ser- 
vices . 

Since  the  cooked  food  will  be  delivered  to  the  cottages,  the  kitch- 
en, staff  dining  room,  and  general  storeroom  should  be  centrally  located  so 
there  is  a  minimum  distance  to  all  the  cottages.  Small  class  space  should 
be  provided  next  to  the  bakery  and  butcher  shops. 

A  reasonable  size  combination  gym  and  auditorium  should  be  pro- 
vided as  part  of  the  school  and  vocational  shop  building.  This  facilitates 
the  use  of  the  gym  and  auditorium  for  the  school  program. 

The  maintenance  shops  and  garages  should  be  combined  with  the  power 
house  to  make  possible  the  centralization  of  all  maintenance  activities  in 
one  building. 
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The  open  quadrangle  type  of  layout  is  attractive,  but  not  very 
efficient.  It  is  suggested  that  a  wheel  type  layout  be  considered.  The  food 
service,  stores,  employees'  dining  room  building  and  school  and  gym  would  be 
in  the  hub,  with  cottages,  administration  building,  clinic,  chapel,  and 
power  house  and  maintenance  building  around  the  rim  of  the  v/heel.  The  spokes 
would  be  either  roads  or  walks  to  the  buildings  in  the  center.  This  would 
not  only  reduce  the  distances  between  the  cottages  and  the  food  service  build- 
ing, but  would  aid  in  taking  the  children  to  school  and  thereby  minimize  the 
problem  of  supervision,  particularly  when  these  buildings  are  used  for  night 
programs . 

Staff  housing  is  largely  a  matter  relating  to  the  location  of  the 
institution.  The  current  trend  is  to  hold  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  live  on  the  groiinds. 

An  adequate  residence  should  be  provided  for  the  superintendent, 
but  located  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  institution  so  that  he  and  his 
family  can  live  a  normal  life  and  have  a  maximum  amount  of  privacy. 

A  small  chapel  for  use  by  the  different  faiths  is  advisable. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  method  of  conducting  visits. 
If  visits  are  held  in  the  cottages,  a  general  visiting  room  is  not  necessary. 

If  at  all  possible,  there  should  be  provided  space  for  a  Softball 
court  adjacent  to  each  cottage  and  also  one  regulation-size  ball  field. 

Location.  Since  this  institution  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as 
possible,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  it  be  built  on  State-owned  prop- 
erty in  order  to  save  time  and  money.  The  type  of  terrain  and  the  size  and 
amount  of  ground  available  should  have  maximum  consideration.  Nearness  to 
population  centers  and  universities  is  an  important  factor  and  ought  to  be 
weighed  in  the  final  selection. 


Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  a  nevf  orienta- 
tion cottage  at  this  school  to  house  25  boys.  If  the  recommendations  in  this 
report  relative  to  the  reception  and  diagnostic  facilities  are  accepted  and 
followed,  the  classroom  and  arts  and  craft  room  will  not  be  needed  in  this 
cottage  since  the  period  of  orientation  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.   It 
would  be  desirable,  however,  to  include  a  small  office  for  interviewing 
purposes. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  adding  a  large,  gym- type 
room  to  the  school  used  by  the  younger  boys  so  that  a  cc3mplete  educational 
program  can  be  conducted.  No  further  study  of  capital  needs  was  made.  The 
plan  for  this  institution  is  to  remove  the  detention  cases  and  all  boys  over 
16  years  of  age.  The  detention  cases  would  be  housed  in  the  detention  and 
classification  facility  and  the  boys  over  16  would  be  sent  to  the  new  train- 
ing school, 

VJhen  the  new  training  school  for  younger  boys  is  constructed,  the 
boys  under  13  would  be  housed  in  that  institution  and  the  age  span  in  the 
Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys  would  be  from  13  to  16  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  better  program  can  be  operated  when  the  age  span  is  not  too 
great. 

On  l>fe.y  31,  1958,  the  population  of  this  institution  was  4-02  com- 
mitted and  55  detained  boys,  or  a  total  of  4-57,  compared  with  a  rated  ca- 
pacity, according  to  the  Clendenen  report,  of  325.  By  removing  the  55  de- 
tained plus  the  95  boys  over  16  years  of  age,  the  population  would  be  re- 
duced to  307,  a  figure  comfortably  below  capacity.  The  estimated  population 
load  of  committed  boys  under  16  years  of  age  by  1965  is  389.  Accordingly, 
an  additional  cottage  of  25  is  recommended,  bringing  the  capacity  to  350. 
With  the  projected  future  population  only  slightly  in  excess  of  capacity. 
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the  danger  of  serious  overcrowding  woiild  be  avoided. 

This  school  suffered  a  real  setback  when  it  was  required,  without 
adequate  preparation,  to  absorb  the  children  who  were  formerly  cared  for  by 
the  St.  Mary's  Institution.  The  recommendations  in  this  report  will  reduce 
the  overcrowding  condition  and  again  make  it  possible  to  conduct  a  good 
program. 
Boys'  Village  of  Maryland 

VJhile  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  decision  to  rebuild  Boys'  Village 
was  60  long  delayed,  Maryland  can  well  be  proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  reconstructing  this  institution.  The  replacement  of  the  antiquated 
cottages  and  main  building,  however,  should  proceed  without  delay. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys,  Boys' 
Village  is  also  facing  a  serious  problem  of  overcrowding.  On  IVky  3lj  1958, 
there  were  331  boys  in  this  institution,  compared  with  a  rated  capacity, 
according  to  the  Clendenen  report,  of  225. 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  a  new  orienta- 
tion cottage  to  house  25  boys,  bringing  the  capacity  of  this  institution  to 
250.   If  the  recommendation  in  this  report  relative  to  the  detention  and 
classification  facilities  are  fulfilled  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  class- 
room or  arts  and  craft  room  in  the  new  cottage.  It  would  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  include  a  small  office  for  interviewing  purposes. 

When  the  detention  and  classification  facilities  and  the  new  train- 
ing school  are  built,  all  detention  cases  would  be  removed,  as  also  all  boys 
over  16  years  of  age  and  one-third  of  the  boys  15  years  of  age.  The  average 
number  of  boys  in  1957  was  315,  288  committed  and  27  detained.  Of  the  com- 
mitted group,  4.6  were  over  I6  years  and  90  were  15  years  of  age.  The  total 
number  to  be  removed  would  thus  be  IO3,  which  on  the  basis  of  the  May  1958 
figures  (rather  than  the  average  for  the  year)  would  reduce  the  popiilation 
to  228. 
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When  the  new  institution  for  younger  boys  is  built,  the  boys  under 
13  years  of  age  would  be  transferred  to  that  institution.  With  a  capacity 
of  250  and  transfers  of  the  older  and  younger  boys  to  the  two  new  schools, 
the  projected  population  of  this  institution  for  1965  could  be  cared  for 
without  danger  of  serious  overcrowding. 

The  new  cottage  is  given  high  priority  because  immediate  relief  is 
essential  and  total  relief  for  Boys'  Village  cannot  be  had  until  the  new  in- 
stitution for  younger  boys  is  ready.,  However,  it  requires  quite  seme  time  to 
plan,  build,  staff  and  organize  a  new  institution. 
Forestry  Camps 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  inaugurated 
a  program  of  forestry  camps.  These  camps  serve  primarily  the  older  youths. 
With  a  present  capacity  of  80,  it  is  recommended  that  camp  capacity  be  ex- 
panded to  130  by  1965.  This  would  aid  in  relieving  the  projected  increase 
in  population,  and  the  capital  outlay  would  be  substantially  less  than  that 
required  for  a  regular  institution. 
Barrett  School  for  Girls 

This  school  has  been  plagued  with  many  problems.  The  frequent 
changes  in  superintendents  have  interrupted  the  continuity  of  the  program; 
the  comparatively  small  population  (62  girls  on  IVfey  3l>  1958)  has  created 
high  operational  costs.  Adding  to  the  problems  of  the  institution  is  the 
dangerous  safety  hazard  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  Friendship  Inter- 
national Airport,   It  is  strongly  recommended  that  this  school  be  closed  as 
soon  as  adequate  arrangements  can  be  made  to  care  for  the  girls  in  another 
institution.  Since  the  projected  population  for  I965  is  only  94-  girls, 
there  seems  little  justification  for  replacing  this  institution. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  all  the  committed  girls  be 
transferred  to  Montrose  as  soon  as  adequate  facilities  have  been  provided. 
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New  Training  School  for  Young  Boys 

The  original  plan  considered  in  this  study  was  to  use  the  Barrett 
School  for  the  younger  boys  when  the  girls  were  removed.  Recent  developnents 
at  the  Friendship  International  Airport,  however,  have  necessitated  a  change 
in  original  plans.  Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  a  new  institution  be  built 
for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  13  years  vdth  a  capacity  of  150  by  1962.  This  in- 
stitution would  be  of  the  cottage-type,  each  cottage  with  a  capacity  of  25. 
School  buildings  and  other  supporting  facilities  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
quired. 

This  institution  would  care  for  the  yovmger  boys  now  housed  at  the 
Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys  and  Boys'  Village,  Since  all  of  these 
boys  at  this  proposed  new  institution  would  be  returning  to  public  school, 
major  emphasis  ought  to  be  placed  on  academic  education,  with  special  stress 
on  remedial  reading  and  arithmetic. 

Since  boys  of  this  age  are  very  active,  it  is  important  there  be 
an  intensive  recreational  program  made  possible  through  the  provision  of 
adequate  playrooms  in  the  cottages,  gyms,  and  play  yards.  The  name  suggestec 
for  this  school  is  Children's  Village, 
Mgntrose  School  for  Girls 

Currently,  Montrose  School  for  Girls  is  not  faced  with  a  serious 
problem  of  overcrowding.  On  May  31,  1958,  there  were  126  girls  at  this  in- 
stitution, 18  detained  and  108  committed,  compared  with  a  rated  capacity, 
according  to  the  Clendenen  report,  of  125. 

The  population  projected  for  this  institution  by  1965  is  I64.,  in- 
dicating the  need  for  at  least  one  additional  cottage  (25  girls),  after 
allowance  is  made  for  the  removal  of  all  detention  cases.  The  population 
projected  for  Barrett  by  1965  is  9J+,   indicating  the  need  for  U   cottages 
(25  girls  each).  The  capacity  of  the  combined  institutions  would  thus  be  250. 


When  all  the  girls  are  cared  for  in  this  institution,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  cottages  be  so  located  as  to  form  two  groups,  the  older  girls 
to  be  housed  in  one  group  of  cottages,  the  younger  girls  in  the  other.  This 
would  make  possible  better  program  planning.  Additional  school  buildings 
and  supporting  services  would  have  to  be  included  in  order  to  care  for  the 
increased  population. 

It  is  strongly  virged  that  the  function  of  Montrose  be  changed  to 
care  for  all  girls  and  that  construction  of  at  least  U   new  cottages  and  a 
school  and  gym  building  be  started  as  soon  as  possible,  VJhen  construction 
is  completed,  the  girls  who  normally  would  be  ccmmitted  to  Barrett  wo\ald  be 
sent  to  Montrose, 

I'Jhen  the  change  is  made,  the  girls  should  be  received  through  regu- 
lar commitment  processes  so  as  to  prevent  possible  diffictilties  resulting 
from  transfers. 
Education  Programs  in  the  Institutions 

Although  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  training  school  pro- 
gram is  the  academic  and  vocational  education  phase,  this  service  in  many 
training  schools  throughout  the  country  is  very  weak.  The  increase  of 
teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  has  not  been  matched  by  the  salaries 
that  can  be  paid  by  the  training  schools.  The  hours  of  work  are  shorter  in 
public  schools  and  the  chances  of  advancement  are  greater.  These  facts  add- 
ed to  the  general  shortage  of  teachers  has  made  the  problem  of  conducting  a 
a  good  educational  program  in  the  training  schools  increasingly  difficult, 

A  public  school  in  the  county  has  the  advantage  of  special  super- 
visors and  the  help  of  specialists  in  such  areas  as  remedial  teaching  and 
CTorriculum  planning.  Neither  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  nor  the  indi- 
vidiial  training  school  could  defend  expenditures  for  this  type  of  staff. 
It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  in 
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cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing some  method  by  which  educational  programs  in  the  institutions  can  be  con- 
ducted either  by  the  County  School  Districts  or  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  Such  a  plan  would  not  lessen  the  responsibilities  or  authority 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  training  school,  since  he  would  be  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  the  service  and  would  vrork  closely  iirith  the  school 
district  in  planning,  supervising,  and  implementing  the  program.  Some  method 
of  reimbursing  the  county  school  districts  for  non-resident  children  would 
have  to  be  formulated  if  the  educational  program  were  financed  by  the  county 
district.  This  type  of  inter-departmental  cooperation  in  providing  educa- 
tional services  has  been  used  in  many  institutions  caring  for  delinquent 
children,  and  it  has  proved  more  effective  than  when  the  institution  has 
assumed  the  total  responsibility. 

Throughout  this  report,  the  importance  of  intensity  of  program  has 
been  stressed.  This  type  of  institutional  experience  has  made  a  positive 
impact  on  the  child  and  it  reduces  the  length  of  stay.  In  order  to  conduct 
such  a  program,  it  is  recommended  that  the  school  program  be  conducted  on  a 
12  months'  basis,  rather  than  the  traditional  school  term. 

Administrative  Considerations  Related 
to  the  Department  of  Correction 

New  Intermediate  Reformatory  or  Industrial  School 

The  critical  conditions  caused  by  the  overcrowding  at  the  Maryland 
Reformatory  for  I%les  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  this  report.  Of  the 
total  commitments  to  this  institution  in  1957,  719,  or  51,8^,  were  18  years 
of  age  or  younger.  There  are  also  some  youths  in  this  age  group  at  the  House 
of  Correction, 

To  accommodate  youths  from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  the  earliest 
possible  construction  of  a  new  intermediate  reformatory,  or  industrial  school 
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xn.th  a  capacity  of  600  Is  recommended.  Youths  wovild  be  received  by  direct 
ccmmitments  from  the  coiirts  or  by  transfers  from  the  Department  of  Pablic 
Welfare , 

Cf  strong  medium-security  type,  with  an  intensive  program  geared 
primarily  to  vocational  training,  this  institution  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Sanford  Bates  in  his  excellent  study  of  the  State's  correctional  system  made 
earlier  this  year  for  the  Maryland  Self-Survey  Commission.  Dr.  Bates  de- 
scribes the  institution  as  follows: 

"This  will  be  a  new  institution,  built  and  operated  on  the  lines 
of  a  Reformatory  for  boys  now  at  Breathedsville  who  have  proven  unsuitable 
for  the  Boys'  School  and  are  still  in  need  of  academic  and  trade  training 
primarily. 

"The  plant  should  include  about  half  medium  and  half  minimum  secu- 
rity quarters  with  one  building  of  strong  restraint  and  siirrounded  by  a 
strong  fence. 

"There  are  about  4.2O  boys  at  the  improvised  reformatory  at 
Breathedsville  who  would  classify  here. 

"The  program  here  would  emphasize  strict  discipline,  completing  the 
grade  school  education  and  more  reliance  than  in  other  institutions  on  trade 
or  vocational  training.  Much  is  to  be  learned  about  life  and  how  to  live  it 
in  an  institution.  In  addition  to  the  more  ostensible  vocational  activities, 
valuable  experience  can  be  gained  in  the  kitchen,  hospital,  the  boiler  room, 
the  maintenance  shop  and  the  farm  ^^fhich  help  make  an  imiate  a  more  self- 
reliant  and  useful  husband,  father,  and  citizen. 

"Recreation  should  be  organized  under  the  direction  of  a  physical 
education  graduate  specially  adapted  to  the  task  of  correlating  recreation 
to  physical  education.  Sports  and  recreation  should  be  emphasized  not  as  a 
means  of  killing  time  but  to  teach  the  value  of  fair  play  and  good 
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sportsmanship.  Recreation  shcfuld  not  be  limited  to  sitting  on  the  benches 
watching  a  few  boys  perform,  but  so  devised  as  to  include  all  the  boys  in 
some  kind  of  meaningful  activity, 

""Health  and  hygiene  education,  fair  and  firm  discipline,  privi- 
leges only  and  when  earned  and  the  grant  of  responsibility  as  deserved  are 
essential  elements  of  this  program. 

"The  classification  program  here  will  be  important  as  commitments 
will  come  not  only  by  transfer  but  direct  from  court,  and  special  counselors 
must  malce  sure  that  each  individual  program  is  followed  out  and  modified 
as  required, 

"Chaplains,  a  visiting  psychiatrist  and  trained  guidance  counselors 
will  be  indispensable, 

'Tfeny  younger  men  not  especially  requiring  the  above  rather  strict 
programs  will  be  transferred  to  Breathed sville  for  farm  vrork  or  industries. 

"But  the  atmosphere  at  this  Reformatory  should  be  one  of  constant 
full-time  activity,  giving  little  time  for  mischief,  with  strict  accountabil- 
ity and  prompt  discipline  of  a  humane  and  constructive  character  for  the 
transgressors,  life  for  these  yovmger  offenders  must  be  shov/n  to  be  serious 
business  requiring  hard  X:rork  and  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  A 
flexible  system  of  parole  and  discharge  as  soon  as  such  is  advisable  is 
essential." 

An  efficient  method  of  studying  and  assigning  the  youth  is  essen- 
tial to  sm  institution  of  this  type,  and  this  requires  an  able  professional 
staff.  Supervisors  or  custodial  personnel  and  teachers  should  be  selected 
with  care.   If  a  coordinated  and  constructive  program  is  to  be  maintained, 
a  thorough  and  intensive  program  of  in-service  training  is  needed. 

In  order  to  prevent  delay,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  locate  this 
institution  on  State-owned  property. 


Dlaenostic  and  Classification  Service 

An  efficient  diagnostic  and  classification  service  is  essential  to 
the  appropriate  institutional  assignment  of  youths.  Because  of  the  tetter 
opportunities  for  engaging  professional  staff,  the  logical  place  for  this 
service,  X'jhich  would  operate  in  behalf  of  the  entire  correctional  system,  is 
at  the  State  Penitentiary. 

There  are  the  beginnings  of  a  classification  servi.ce  at  the  House 
of  Correction,  Reformatory  for  Males  and  the  Penitentiary.  Classification 
senrices  shoTild  be  strengthened  in  all  institutions,  including  the  Reformatory 
for  Women,  by  adding  professional  staffs. 

More  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  director  of  classification 
and  education  in  the  central  office  in  order  to  guarantee  a  coordinated  State 
system.  This  official  should  have  sufficient  staff  to  adequately  supervise 
the  program. 
Statistics  and  Research 

Planning,  evaluating,  and  interpreting  must  be  based  upon  facts. 
At  present,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Correction  is  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  information. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  division  of  statistics  and 
research  be  created  in  the  central  office  and  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
gathering  and  interpreting  statistics  for  the  entire  corjrectional  system. 
Besides  supplying  the  Department  of  Correction  vrith  needed  information,  such 
a  division  could  conduct  needed  research  in  cooperation  with  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  particularly  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  now  has  on 
its  staff  one  of  the  nation's  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of  corrections c 
Staff  Training 

A  state  system  of  correction  must  have  a  purpose,  philosophy,  and 
a  program.  Each  institution  and  employee  must  be  familiar  with  the  philosophy 
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of  the  department  and  fulfill  his  or  her  responsibilities  in  order  to  have 
an  efficient  organization.  Industry  and  business  has  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  on-the-job  training.  It  is  even  more  important  in  a  correc- 
tional service  because  the  commodity  is  human  beings. 

It  If.   recommended,  therefore,  that  the  director  of  classification 
and  education  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and  supervising 
a  program  of  staff  training  within  the  Department  of  Correction.  Each  large 
Institution  should  have  a  full-time  staff  training  officer.  Cne  institution 
should  be  designated  as  the  preassignment  training  center,  where  all  new  cus- 
todial personnel  vjould  receive  their  initial  training  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  month. 

Regular  in-service  training  programs  should  be  conducted  at  all 
institutions.  Credit  toward  promotions  should  be  given  for  attendance. 
Periodically,  training  sessions  should  also  be  held  for  superintendents, 
wardens,  and  department  heads. 
fatuxent  Institution 

This  institution  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  penal  institutions 
in  the  country.  The  program  and  development  of  this  institution  is  being 
observed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  many  professional  groups.  It  is 
recommended  this  institution  be  strengthened  in  both  needed  physical  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  professional  staff. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  in  the  near  future 

to  research  and  study  of  some  of  the  youthful  offenders  who  while  not  of 
normal  mentality  are  nevertheless  not  commitable  as  mentally  ill  or  mentally 
deficient. 
Road  Camps 

It  appears  that  the  philosophy  underlying  the  operation  of  the 
camps  has  been  one  of  self-supporting  work  activities  rather  than  a  treatment 
resource  for  the  correctional  system.  These  comments  in  no  way  minimize  the 
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importance  of  economy  and  the  value  of  productive  work,  but  the  assignment 
of  the  men  should  be  on  the  basis  of  what  men  could  be  aided  by  commitments 
to  these  camps.  The  programs  of  the  camps  should  include  more  variety  of 
activity  and  not  be  limited  to  specialized  projects  which  vary  in  the  needs 
for  labor.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  older  youths  who  could  profit  by 
transfers  to  the  camps,  which  should  be  considered  as  a  transfer  and  treat- 
ment resource  for  the  entire  correctional  system. 

Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Transfers 
An  active  program  of  inter-departmental  transfers  will  require  a 
close  working  relationship  between  the  two  departments.  Serious  considera- 
tion, particTilarly  in  the  early  stages,  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  formula- 
tion of  policies  relative  to  the  types  of  offenders  to  be  transferred  to  the 
different  institutions. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  inter-departmental  committee  be  created 
by  legislation  consisting  of  three  members,  one  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  one  by  the  Superintendent  of  Correction,  and  the 
third  member,  a  Juvenile  Court  Judge,  jointly  approved  by  both  departments. 

This  committee  would  be  responsible  for  insuring  that  correct  legal 
procedures  are  followed  in  all  inter-departmental  transfer  actions. 
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APPEND  IK  TABLE  I 

ESTIMATED  AKD  PROJECTED 
POPULATION  16  AND  17  YEARS 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARILAl© 


Baltimore  City, 

Counties  and 

l^daryland 


Baltimore  City 


White  Male 


!  Nonwhite  I'fele 

Total  Viale 

White  Female 
Nonwhite  Female 

Total  Female 


Counties 

White  Male 
Nonwhite  IVkle 

Total  Male 

White  Female 
Nonwhite  Female 

Total  Female 


Maryland 

White  Male 
Nonwhite  Male 

Total  Male 

"White  Female 
Nonwhite  Female 

Total  Female 


YEAR 


1950 
(Census) 


8,550 

2,SA5 

11,395 

I   9,0A0 

3.505 

12,545 


16,215 

19,060 

15,200 

2.^80 

17,680 


2^,765 

5.690 

30,455 

24,240 

5.985 

30,225 


1957 
(Estimate) 


8,060 

3,762 

11,822 

7,867 
,3,814 
11,681 


24,000 

3.700 

27,700 

22,000 

3.100 

25,100 


32,060 

7.462 

39,522 

29,867 
6.914 

36,781 


1965 
(Projected  Figure) 


— 1 


10,954 

6.739 

17,693 

10,694 

6.848 
17,542 


40,200 

4.400 

44,600 

38,500 

5.300 

43,800 


51,154 
11.139 
62,293 

49,194 
12.148 

61,342 


SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  Iferyland  State 
Health  Depaxtmentj  Baltimore  City  Health  Department. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


SUGGESTED  DRAFT  LANGUAGE  FOR  WAIVER  CLAUSE 

Prepared  By  DIVISION  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  SERVICE 

U.   S.  CHIU)REi\''S  BUREAU 


10;  WAIVER  OF  JURISDICTION 

2  (l)  The  court  may  waive  jiirisdiction  and  order  a  juinor  held 

3  for  criminal  proceedings  after  full  investigation  and  hearing. 
4-  a.  When  a  minor  16  years  or  over  is  alleged  to  have  com- 

5  mitted  an  act  which  would  constitute  a  felony  if 

6  committed  by  an  adult  and  a  finding  is  made  by  the 

7  court  that  the  child  is  not  feeble  minded  or  insane, 

8  is  not  treatable  in  any  available  institution  or 

9  facility  v;ithin  the  State  designed  for  the  care  and 

10  treatment  of  children  or  that  the  safety  of  the  com- 

11  munity  requires  that  the  minor  continue  tinder  restraint 

12  for  a  period  extending  beyond  his  minority. 

13  b.  When  an  agency  or  institution  holding  legal  custody  of 

14  a  child  16  years  of  age  or  over  files  a  petition  with 

15  the  court  alleging  that  such  child  v/hile  in  the  institu- 

16  tion  or  under  the  care  of  the  agency  has  repeatedly 

17  violated  sections  of  the 

18  and  that  such  violations  were  harmful  to  other  children 

19  or  disruptive  of  the  programs  of  such  agency  or  in- 

20  stitution  and  the  court  after  full  investigation  and 

21  a  hearing  finds  such  allegations  to  be  true  and  that 

22  the  minor  is  not  feeble  minded  or  insane,  and  is  not 

23  treatable  in  any  available  institution  or  facility  within 
24.  the  State  designed  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  children. 

25  (2)   If  thereafter  any  child  with  respect  to  whom  the  court  has 

26  waived  jurisdiction  under  this  section,  comes  ivithin  the  pro- 

27  visions  of  Section  7  (l)  (a)  (2)  of  this  act,  the  court  may  after 

28  summary  review,  v/aive  jurisdiction  and  order  such  child  held 

29  for  trial  under  the  regular  procedures  of  the  court  which  would 

30  have  jurisdiction  of  such  offenses  if  committed  by  an  adult. 
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EXHIBIT  B 


(From-SOCIAL  WELFARE  LAW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  lAWS  194.0 
CHAPTER  619  As  Amended) 

4.27-b.     Transfers  to  certain  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
department  of  correction. 

1.  Any  person  committed  to  and  cared  for  in  a  state  training 
school,  who  is  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  may  be  transferred  to 
another  institution,  as  hereinafter  in  this  section  provided,  whenever 
it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  of  social  velfc.i'e 
that  such  person  is  incorrigible  and  that  his  presence  in  the  institu- 
tion is  seriously  detrimental  to  the  welfare  thereof.   In  the  case  of 
a  male  person  such  transfer  shall  be  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory  or  the 
New  York  State  Vocational  Institution,  and  in  the  case  of  a  female 
person  such  transfer  shall  be  to  the  Westfield  State  Farm.  Such  a 
transfer  may  be  made  only  upon  written  order  of  the  commissioner  of 
social  welfare  certifying  the  reasons  therefor  and  upon  the  written 
consent  and  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  correction  and  the  com- 
missioner of  mental  hygiene. 

2.  Each  state  institution  to  which  a  person  is  transferred  as 

in  this  section  provided  shall,  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  to,  receive, 
treat  and  otherwise  care  for  such  person  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
persons  committed  to  such  institution,  subject  to  its  age  requirements 
for  admission  thereto. 

3.  A  person  so  transferred  shall  continue  to  be  under  the  gen- 
eral care  and  supervision  of  the  department  of  social  welfare,  except 
that  he  shall  be  temporarily  confined  and  cared  for  in  the  institution 
to  which  the  transfer  is  made.  While  in  such  latter  institution,  he 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  rules  appertaining  thereto,  except 
that  his  parole  and  discharge  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  and  rules  appertaining  to  the  institution  from  which  he  was 
transferred, 

4..  The  term  of  detention  or  confinement  of  a  person  transferred 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  extended 
or  increased  by  reason  of  any  such  transfer, 

5,  Whenever  it  is  found  that  the  confinement  of  any  person  in 
an  institution  to  iirhich  he  shall  have  been  transferred  as  hereinbefore 
in  this  section  provided  is  no  longer  suitable,  for  any  reason,  and 
the  commissioner  of  correction  shall  so  certify  to  the  commissioner  of 
social  welfare,  such  person  so  transferred  shall  be  forthwith  return- 
ed by  the  superintendent  or  other  official  in  charge  of  the  institution 
in  which  he  is  confined  to  the  institution  from  which  he  came. 

6.  All  expenses  incident  to  a  transfer  under  this  section  shall 
be  borne  by  the  department  from  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Added  by  L.  194-5,  C.  553,  eff.  April  5,  1945. 
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EXHIBIT  C 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK) 

COUNTY  OF  CHEl^dUNG)  SUPREME  COURT 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  of  VINCENT  MANDO,  Petitioner 

vs. 

ROBERT  T.    LANSDALE,   as  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare,   et  al.,  Respondents 

DIRENZO  &  MARTOCCIA:     MICHAEL  P.  DIRENZO,  Esq.,    of  Counsel, 
14.9  Broadway,  N.Y.C.,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 

WILLIAM  S.  ELDER,   JR.,  Esq.,     Assistant  Attorney  General, 

213  Metcalf  Building,  Auburn,  New  York,  Attorney  for  Respondents. 

iimwM J. 


This  is  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  seeking  the  release  of  the 
petitioner's  son  from  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  Alphonso  Mando  was  committed 
to  the  New  York  State  School  for  Boys  on  February  7,  1951,  by  the  Judge  of 
the  Children's  Court  of  Kings  County,  and  on  June  11,  1953,  was  transferred 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  The  order  transferring  Ifendo  to  the  reformatory  bears  the 
written  approval  to  said  transfer,  signed  by  Edward  J.  Donovan,  Commissioner 
of  Correction,  and  Arthur  U,  Pense,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene, 

The  transfer  v/as  made  pursuant  to  Section  /i27-B   of  the  Social 
Welfare  Law,  and  the  validity  of  the  order  transferring  Mando  to  the  Reforma- 
tory is  challenged  upon  the  ground:  First,  that  it  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Section  4.27-B,  because  the  reasons  certified  fail  to  charge  Alphonso 
Mando  vdth  being  both  incorrigible  and  seriously  detrimental  to  the  vjelfare 
of  the  school,  and  also  that  it  fails  to  appear  that  hearings  were  held  by 
each  of  the  three  commissioners.  The  order  does  not,  in  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  statute,  charge  Alphonso  Mando  with  being  incorrigible  and 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  It  does,  however,  as 
required  by  the  statute  state  the  reasons  for  the  transfer,  to  vdt:  As  to 
his  being  incorrigible,  "Alphonso  Mando  has  not  responded  to  care,  either  at 
the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  nor  at  the  Annex  State  Training 
School  for  Boys,  where  he  was  transferred  for  temporary  care  in  a  security 
unit.  He  has  now  been  under  care  for  more  than  two  years,  and  has  reached 
the  limit  of  any  value  which  the  annex  program  has  for  him, "  Webster  defines 
"incorrigible"  as:  "Incapable  of  being  corrected." 

As  to  Alphonso  Mando 's  being  seriously  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  school,  the  reasons  given  are:  "He  has  been  hostile  toivrard  staff,  and 
has  been  involved  in  plans  to  run  away  from  the  security  unit.  He  is  a  de- 
structive influence  on  other  boys  in  the  unit  through  inciting  them  to  plans 
for  assaulting  and  running  away." 
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The  order  transferring  Mando  does  not  show  that  said  commissioners 
held  any  hearings  whatsoever.  The  statute,  however,  does  not  require  that 
it  should  do  so.  There  is  a  presumption  that  the  commissioners  have  done 
their  duty,  and  have  taken  whatever  steps  were  necessary  in  order  for  them 
to  obtain  sufficient  information  as  a  basis  for  their  approval  of  the  trans- 
fer. There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  their  action  was  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious, and  no  claim  seems  to  be  made  to  that  effect.  We,  therefore,  hold 
that  the  transfer  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  A27-B  of 
the  Social  Welfare  law,  and  the  writ  is  dismissed. 

Submit  order. 

B,  L.  Nevraian 


JUSTICE  SUPREME  COURT 
DECEMBER  7,   1953- 
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